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HANNIBAL'S PASS OVER THE ALPS 



By Glanville Terrell 
University of Kentucky 

I 

Most classical scholars, I suppose, would be of the opinion that 
the only justification for an article at this day on the vexed and 
much debated question concerning the pass by which Hannibal 
crossed the Alps on his memorable march from Spain to Italy, 
218 B. C, would be the discovery of new evidence not accessible 
to previous writers on this subject. I can not plead such an 
excuse. This paper had its origin in the recent reading of the 
third book of Polybius. 1 It is not a learned article. It takes no 
account of the literature on the subject. It will be confined to a 
critical examination of the only two extant authorities on Hanni- 
bal's expedition, Livy and Polybius. My purpose is to show, first, 
that Livy is an incompetent witness and should be utterly 
rejected ; second, that Polybius is trustworthy and consistent and 
that according to his narrative Hannibal's route was up the 
Isere river and over the Little St. Bernard pass into the valley of 
the Po near the modern Aosta. 

Like most Latin students, I was brought up on the traditional 
diversity of opinion on this question, on the inextricable tangle 
of Livy's narrative and on the hopeless confusion displayed in 
the notes of the would-be elucidators of that author's text. It 
seemed to be generally conceded that the question was insoluble 
from the lack of data, and I had always accepted this view. It 
is certainly insoluble, and will ever remain so, to those who at- 
tempt to follow Livy or to those who waste time and ingenuity 
on the still more futile endeavor to reconcile Livy and Polybius. 
Livy is worthless as an authority on our subject, and the only 
reasonable thing to do is to discard him in toto. He wrote two 
hundred years after the events, was notoriously ignorant of 

1 To avoid the imputation of tampering with the witness, I have uniformly used 
Shuckburgh's translation of Polybius. In the few cases of departure from this I have 
quoted the Greek. All references to Polybius are by chapters to the third book. 
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geography and topography, unappreciative of the value of the 
monuments and original documents. As a stylist and literary 
artist, he is unsurpassed. He aimed at rhetorical effect rather 
than accuracy of statement. "Livy's work must be judged by 
literary and not historical standards." I expect to show that his 
account is confused, contradictory, full of gaps, impossible to 
follow on any map. With these premises, I shall now proceed to 
a critical estimate of the narratives of Livy and Polybius, and 
first, of 

Livy's Account 

Livy and Polybius agree in bringing Hannibal up the left bank 
of the Rhone to the so-called Island, formed by the junction of 
the Rhone and Isere (Isara) rivers. There can be no doubt that 
Livy had in mind the Mont Genevre as Hannibal's pass, that is, 
if he had any definite pass in mind at all, because he brings him 
up the Durance (Druentia) river, and that route leads right up to 
the Mont Genevre. It seems inconceivable that Hannibal would 
march up to the lowest (6083 ft.) and easiest of all the great 
Alpine passes west of the Brenner and then deliberately pass it 
by seeking troubles of his own making. In fact, the pass is too 
easy to furnish a tithe of the difficulties depicted by Livy. It is 
perfectly practicable in mid-winter, and the summit is occupied 
at the present time by a village inhabited all the year round. 

The chief difficulty is to get an intelligible idea of how Livy 
moved Hannibal's army from the mouth of the Isere to the 
Durance river. He tells us (21,31,9) that Hannibal did not seek 
the Alps by the direct way, but turned to the left into the territory 
of the Tricastini, (ad laevam in Tricastinos flexit) . Two difficul- 
ties here present themselves: first, how an army marching up 
the Rhone could turn to the left in seeking the Alps. All kinds of 
interpretations have been attempted, some of them of the most 
desperate character, as: "to the left of Livy sitting in his study," 
or "the left of an army in retreat, which would be equivalent to 
the ordinary right," or "the left bank of the Isere." The second 
difficulty is with the Tricastini. This tribe is known to have 
occupied the left bank of the Rhone south of the Isere. In other 
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words, Hannibal had already marched through them to reach the 
mouth of the Isere, and in order to "turn his journey" into their 
territory again he would need to turn neither to the left nor right, 
but to retrace his journey of the last day or two before reaching 
the Isere. This would involve a useless journey of several days 
and an irrational proceeding ill becoming a Hannibal. Once bring 
Hannibal to the Isere, the only reasonable thing to do is to march 
him up that river or up the Rhone. Surely he did not march his 
army up to the Island simply to settle the quarrel between the 
two brothers among the Allobroges, and then march it down 
again. 

Livy in his ignorance of the topographical and physical fea- 
tures of the region was little aware of the difficulties involved in 
transferring an army from the mouth of the Isere to the valley of 
the river Durance, or the Mont Genevre pass. Of the various 
passes connecting Italy and the Rhone valley there are only four 
west of the Simplon leading over a single ridge : the Mont Genevre 
by way of the Durance, the Mont Cenis by the Arc and Isere, the 
Little St. Bernard by the Isere, and the Great St. Bernard leading 
directly to the Rhone at Martigny. All the other routes require 
the passage of secondary passes, in some cases higher than the 
main pass. The above remark, however, is true for the Mont 
Genevre only for travelers bound for the southern portions of 
France or for Spain, as the Durance joins the Rhone not far from 
its mouth. All travelers bound for the upper reaches of the Rhone, 
as the Isere, would have to cross other passes, an important 
consideration, which always told against the Mont Genevre route 
and caused it to be almost completely superseded in the Middle 
Ages by the Mont Cenis. 

With an army now at the mouth of the Isere, let us see what is 
necessary in order to reach the Mont Genevre. Livy, unlike 
Polybius, is quite free in his use of proper names, but for a clear 
appreciation of Hannibal's route they are often a hindrance 
rather than assistance, as we saw above in the case of the Tricas- 
tini. Yet the merest tyro in mountaineering knows that roads 
and trails in mountainous regions of necessity follow the water 
courses and cross from one river system to another by the most 
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available passes. The routes are made by nature ; little choice is 
left to man. 

Let us glance briefly at the possibilities open to Hannibal. 
Route 1. It would be possible (but 100 per cent improbable) for 
him to retrace his steps through the Tricastini to the river Dr6me, 
which flows into the Rhone from the east some twenty miles 
below the Isere. Once arrived at the Drome, his route would 
naturally coincide fairly well with Livy's. That author's fatal 
mistake is first in taking Hannibal past that river and then in his 
naive ignorance of geography being under the necessity of bring- 
ing him back to it in order to get him on the route which he so 
vaguely describes. It should be remembered that Hannibal was 
not marching at random through the country, feeling his way 
towards the Alps. He was met at the crossing of the Rhone by 
friendly guides well acquainted with the country. It is incon- 
ceivable that these guides would not have led Hannibal up the 
Dr6me in the first instance. Marching up the Dr6me he would 
first come to the modern Aouste, identified with Augusta Tricas- 
tinorum; the next town would be Die, the Dea Vocontiorum. 
But in passing from the Dr6me valley to that of the Durance, he 
must encounter the inevitable pass, in this case The Col de Cabre 
(3870 ft.). From this he would descend to the Buech river, a 
tributary of the Durance, flowing south. There would be no 
need, however, of his following this river to its junction with the 
Durance, but after descending it for a short distance, he could go 
up the Little Buech, thence across by Gap (Vapincum of the Tri- 
corii), and strike the Durance proper a little below the modern 
Embrun (Ebrodunum). 

It will thus be seen that this route, following the natural 
course of rivers and mountain passes, accords fairly well with 
Livy's as designated by proper names, for immediately after 
turning to the left into the Tricastini, he continues: inde per 
extremam oram Vocontiorum agri tendit in Tricorios, haud 
usquam impedita via priusquam Druentiam flumen pervenit 
(21, 31). The "impedita via" has been correctly characterized 
as "a most unfitting description for the tangled country between 
the Isere and the Durance." Livy then, quite gratuitously, at any 
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rate at this difficult point, takes Hannibal across the Durance, 
notwithstanding that it is Alpinus amnis longe omnium Galliae 
fluminum dirhcillimus transitu. This crossing is described in 
Livy's best style, and at first we are inclined to think that the 
main purpose of the crossing is for the rhetorical display which it 
offers, but a few lines further on (32,6), we find the real reason. 
It is that he may continue his march thence to the Alps "ab 
Druentia campestri maxime itinere." It is needless to say that 
this "plain" country no longer exists in these parts, and it did not 
exist in Hannibal's time. It is exceedingly rough, wild, and 
desolate. All this country is called "Hautes Alpes" on maps of 
France. I suppose quite a plausible thesis might be written on 
the phrase "ab Druentia" to prove that Livy did not needlessly 
take Hannibal across the Durance and then by an "iter campes- 
tre" up that river to the Mont Genevre, but that it was necessary 
for him to cross this river, as he was heading for one of the more 
southern passes, as the Col de 1' Argentiere. 

Route 2. The second route possible from the mouth of the 
Isere is up that river to Grenoble, then up the Drac to its junc- 
tion with the Gresse, then up the Gresse and over the Col de la 
Croix Haute (3825 ft.) to the headwaters of the Buech, thence 
down that stream to its confluence with the Little Buech, where 
we join route 1. This route is so uselessly circuitous that no 
commentators have supported it, or even mentioned it, so far as 
I know. 

Route 3. This route is decidedly the most popular with the 
Livians. It coincides with the last route as far as the junction 
of the Gresse and Drac, then follows the Drac up past Corps and 
St. Bonnet, and crosses over to the Durance watershed by the Col 
Bayard (4085 ft.) to Gap, where it comes also in touch with route 
1. This third route is just as unreasonable as the second, and just 
as round-about, but in order to preserve a semblance of the Livian 
tradition one of them is necessary, unless you make Hannibal 
retrace his march from the mouth of the Isere to the Dr6me, an 
act of too great hardihood for the boldest Livian. Still, they 
commit even a greater blunder; for think of taking Hannibal 
up the Drac to Gap, and at the same time including Aouste and 
Die in his itinerary! These last two places are on the Drdme, 
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a tributary of the Rhone as we have seen above, an entirely 
different watershed and absolutely incompatible with the Drac 
route. The only way to reach these places from Gap would be 
to reverse route 1, over the Col de Cabre, down the Drome, then 
retrace the same route to Gap. Somewhat irrational! 

Route 4. Another route remains to be mentioned. This coin- 
cides with the last two as far as the junction of the Drac and 
Romanche near Grenoble, then follows up the Romanche and over 
the Col du Lautaret (6808 ft.), thence down to Briancon, on the 
Durance, at the foot of the Mont Genevre pass. This is by far 
the most direct route from the mouth of the Isere to the Mont 
Genevre, but it implies a complete abandonment of Livy's route. 
The height of the Col du Lautaret, nearly 800 ft. higher than the 
Mont Genevre, would doubtless have proved a great drawback 
to it in ancient times, though it is now crossed every day in the 
year by stage, and the hotel on the summit is open all the winter. 

These are the four routes, and the only four, possible to an 
army at the mouth of the Isere and bound for the Mont Gen&vre. 
Other routes are suitable only for the more or less practised 
mountaineer, not for an army. They all four involve the diffi- 
culty of crossing the Alps by more than one pass, while Polybius 
and Livy, the latter of value only as embodying the common 
tradition, agree on one pass. 

Another a priori argument of some weight against the Livian 
route may be based on the fertility and productiveness of the 
Isere valley as compared with the barrenness and sterility of the 
country lying between the IsSre and the Durance. Draw a line 
east and west following the Dr6me river, and you will find marked 
climatic and physical contrasts north and south of this line. 
The north is a land of copious rains well distributed throughout 
the year. This makes it a flourishing agricultural and grazing 
section — a cow country; while to the south Mediterranean con- 
ditions prevail, long droughts winter and summer, torrential, 
but very irregular, rains. It is a sheep country. "In the south 
the struggle for life is harder. The disseminated vegetation is 
meager." The geological formation of the two sections also 
differs widely. "These differences of climate and structure are 
reflected in all other geographical phenomena. While the relief 
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of the northern section is simple, harmonious, and already in an 
advanced stage, that of the south is irregular and disordered. 
The highest summits of the southern section fall far short of those 
of the north, yet the mean elevation is not greatly inferior, and 
penetration is jar less easy. The length and difficulty of routes across 
the chaotic mountains restrict traffic, which on the contrary circulates 
freely along the ample valleys of the north. (Italics mine.) The sum 
total of influences is reflected in the population densities — 19 
people per square kilometer in the south, 55 per square kilometer 
(including the large towns) in the north." These quotations are 
from a highly instructive article on the climatic and physical 
aspects of the French Alps in the Geographical Review, January 
1921. The "campestris," so inappropriately applied by Livy to 
the valley of the Durance, is not inapplicable to that of the Isere. 

Is it reasonable to believe, I ask, that Hannibal, who had 
carefully planned this expedition even while yet in Spain, the 
most prudent and sagacious of commanders, would have chosen 
this rough, difficult, poverty-stricken southern route rather than 
the easy, fertile northern one? Can we believe that Hannibal 
after marching up the Isere as far as Grenoble and after actual 
experience of its broad and open valley abounding in means of 
subsistence, would have deliberately abandoned it for the hard 
conditions of the south, with starvation almost certainly staring 
his army in the face? Does not the northern route correspond 
more nearly with the speeches of the friendly guides who met 
Hannibal at the crossing of the Rhone and who declared that they 
had come to lead the army by an easy way abounding in provi- 
sions? (Polyb. 3, 44.) It seems to me that these a priori considera- 
tions, in the absence of incontrovertible evidence to the contrary, 
are almost enough to be decisive of the whole question. Con- 
sider how Aristotle's "man of ordinary prudence" would act 
when confronted by such circumstances, and then compare him 
with a Hannibal. 

I must now deal as briefly as possible with the famous chapter 
38 of book 21. Livy tells us here that Hannibal in his descent 
from the Alps into Italy came first among the Taurini, and that 
since this is the one point upon which all agree, he wonders why 
there is any doubt about where he crossed the Alps. In the first 
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place, Livy is wrong here on his facts, for Polybius says that he 
came first among the Insubres. This glaring disagreement of 
statement has led some critics to believe that Livy never read 
this portion of Polybius. Again in the very next sentence Livy 
contradicts his own statement about the agreement of all on the 
Taurini, for he tells us that it was commonly believed that Hanni- 
bal crossed by the Poenine, and that Coelius says that he crossed 
per Cremonis jugum: qui ambo saltus eum non in Taurinos sed 
per Salassos montanos ad Libuos Gallos deduxissent. I am aware 
that Salassos is an emendation, but we need not discuss this, for 
it is very evident that Livy had in mind that these passes de- 
bouched into the valley of Aosta, and for that reason not into the 
country of the Taurini. There seems to be no doubt that the 
Poenine refers to the Great St. Bernard; and in this case the 
Cremonis jugum, not elsewhere mentioned, must be the Little 
St. Bernard, as these are the only two passes in this region prac- 
ticable for an army. Some have fancied that the name Cremonis 
has been preserved in the Cramont, a peak of moderate height 
which stands beside the Little Bernard pass. 

Livy goes on to say next: nee veri simile est ea turn ad Galliam 
patuisse itinera; utique, quae ad Poeninum ferunt, obsaepta 
gentibus Semigermanis fuissent. I give this merely as a specimen 
of inane criticism, for what reason could there be for thinking 
that the semi-Germani would have been any more able to block 
Hannibal's passage than the Gauls who so stoutly resisted him on 
the pass which he actually did cross, wherever that may have 
been? 

Here I rest my case against Livy. I confess that I am unable 
to form any definite idea of the route by which he moved Hanni- 
bal's army from the mouth of the Isere to the territory of the 
Taurini. The crux of the whole question seems to lie in the incom- 
patibility of taking Hannibal up the IsSre and Drac, and yet 
through places named by Livy, but lying on the Dr6me below the 
mouth of the Isere; on a different watershed from the Drac and 
entirely off that route. I am afraid some editors are as little 
aware of this difficulty as Livy. In the next number of the 
Journal I shall take up Polybius and the more amiable task of 
constructive criticism. 



